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It was not by his pen alone that Robert Bar- 
clay endeavoured to serve the world and his 
Maker; he acted and suffered, like a true re- 
former, for the honour of the great name, in 
common with many of his fellow-labourers in 
the glorious cause of spirituality and real holi- 
ness. Robert Barclay came under that humbling 
description of exercise and service, which often 
engaged him to testify, in various ways, against 
the unsound, mixed, and even corrupt profession 
of religion, in that day so much prevailing. We 
are informed, he gave up to obey the call to 
some hard and weighty requisitions of this kind; 
sometimes visiting the congregations of such 
people, with a word of warning or rebuke. On 
one occasion in particular, about the beginning 
of the year 1672, it was his concern, under a 
strong sense of duty, to pass through three of 
the principal streets of Aberdeen, clothed in 
sackcloth, after the manner of some of the an- 
cient prophets, and with similar motives. After 
he had thus become “a spectacle to men,” he 
wrote a short address to the inhabitants of that 
place, explaining the nature of this exercise, from 
which the following is extracted: 

“O that your eyes were opened, that ye might 
see and behold this day of the Lord! and that 
your ears were unstopped, to hear his voice, 
that crieth aloud and calleth one and all of you 
0 REPENTANCE! and that your hearts were 
softened and inclined to discern and perceive this 
blessed hour of his present visitation, which is 
come unto you! He hath lifted up a standard 
in the midst of you, and among your brethren ; 
he hath called already a remnant, and enrolled 
them under his banner, and he is calling all to 
come ; he hath not left one ‘ without a witness ;’ 
blessed are they that receive him and hear him, 
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in this day of his appearance! He hath sent 
forth, and is daily sending forth his servants and 
messengers, to invite you to come and partake 
with him of the supper,—of the feast which he 
hath prepared. And among many others, whom 
at sundry times he hath caused to sound forth 
his testimony, I also have, in the name, and 
power, and authority of God, proclaimed his 
everlasting gospel among you, and preached, and 
held forth the glad tidings of this glorious dis- 
pensation,—which is Christ, manifesting and 
revealing himself in and by his Light and 
Spirit in the hearts of all men, to lead them out 
of all unrighteousness and filthiness both of flesh 
and spirit, unto all righteousness, truth, holi- 
ness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. 

“But, because many of you have despised 
this day, and as ye have made merry over God's 
witness in your hearts, not liking there to enter- 
tain him in his meek, lowly, yet lovely appear- 
ance; so have ye despised, mocked, and rejected 
that which testifieth to this witness without you. 
Therefore was I commanded of the Lord to pass 
through your streets covered with sackcloth and 
ashes, calling you to repentance ; that ye might 
yet more be awakened and alarmed, to take 
notice of the Lord’s voice unto you, and not to 
despise these ‘things which belong to your 
peace,’ while your day lasteth, lest hereafter 
they be ‘hid from your eyes.’ And the com- 
mand of the Lord concerning this thing, came 
unto me that very morning as I awoke, and the 
burden thereof was very great, yea, seemed al- 
most insupportable unto me ;—for such a thing, 
until that very moment, had never before entered 
me, not in the most remote consideration. And 
some whom I called, to declare to them this 
thing, can bear witness how great was the agony 
of my spirit—how I besought the Lord with 
tears, that this cup might pass away from me !— 
yea, how the pillars of my tabernacle were 
shaken, and how exceedingly my bones trembled, 
until I freely gave up unto the Lord’s will. 

“And this was the end and tendency of my 
testimony, fo call you to repentance by this signal 
and singular step; which I, as to my own will 
and inclination, was as unwilling to be found in, 
as the worst and most wicked of you can be 
averse from receiving or laying it to heart. Let 
all and every one of you, in whom there is yet 
alive the least regard to God or his fear, con- 
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sider and weigh this matter in the presence of | of conduct and conversation must be alloy... . 
God, and by the spirit of Jesus Christ in your | place that man in very near conneriy 





hearts, which makes all things manifest ,—search 
and examine every one his own soul, how far 
this warning and voice of the Lord is applicable 
unto them; and how great need they have to be 
truly humbled in their spirits, returning to the 
Lord in their inward parts with such true and 
unfeigned repentance, as answers to the outward 
clothing of sackcloth and being covered with 
ashes. 

“TI shall add that which, upon this occasion, I 
declared unto you,—I was for a sign from the 
Lord unto you; and desire ye may not be 
among those that ‘wonder and perish,’ but 
rather ‘repent and be saved.’—And this is my 
testimony unto you, whether you will ‘hear or 
forbear,’—I have peace with my God in what I 
have done, and am satisfied that his requirings 
I have answered in this thing. I have not 
sought yours, but you; I have not coveted your 
gold or silver, or any thing else; nor do I retain 
or entertain the least hatred, grudge, or evil will 
towards any within or without your gates; but 
continue in pure and unfeigned love towards all 
and every one of you, even those who do most 
despise or reject me and my testimony ;—being 
ready to ‘bless those that curse,’ and to ‘do 
good to those that despitefully use’ me; and to 
be spent in the will of the Lord for your sakes, 
that your souls may be saved, and God over all 
may be glorified !”’ 

This action is branded, by the writer of his 
life in the “ General Biography,” with the name 
of enthusiasm, and is even stigmatized with 
marks of contempt by his eulogist in the “ Bio- 
graphia Britannica ;’’ by each of them, however, 
his sincerity is admitted. But whatever may be 
the impression made on different readers, ac- 
cording to their particular habits or mode of 
thinking, with regard to this extraordinary act 
of an individual, whose character stands too high 
to be attainted by evil imputation; one point is 
clear,—that the everlasting Father of his people, 
has in all ages deputed some of his children to 
be as delegated shepherds over the flocks of his 
heritage, and as lights in the midst of “a crooked 
and perverse generation.” ‘I’o these he has ever 
committed a testimony, of some description or 
other, to be borne for his Truth’s sake,—a 
standard to be upheld, in some especial manner, 
against the course of the prince of darkness, 
whose machinations and whose maxims are for 
the most part closely interwoven with, and 
wrought into, the present constitution of mankind. 
Of what primary importance, then, is it, that 
each one of us should give the closest attendance 
upon those things, that obviously make for our 
own peace of mind and individual progress in 
the life of Christ; rather than presume, in such 
a case as that before us, to define the precise line 
of testimony that may or may not be meted out 
to another; especially where the uniform tenour 


own Master, to whom he must, eve 
either stand or fall. 
















of the vineyard, on which our attention jc »,. 
exclusively fixed, may be said to haye joo, \. 
no means few in number, in proportion to. 
of the members generally; and especially .,, 
sidering the small extent of district over \yy,, 
Friends were distributed. oe 
the vineyard, spare to assign them instrymens. 
help in good measure from other quarters. 

records of their meetings ofien stating the 
of numerous visitors from England, who | 
love of Christ and love to souls, constrained 
pass up and down among the flock, confirmin. 
their spirit in these times of trial. 
casion, it would seem, that at a meeting {p; 
worship, such as usually was held introductory 
to the consideration of their church affairs, 
showers of doctrine were so largely dispensed, 
as to occupy nearly the space of seven hours, 
and thus to preclude for that time the transactioy 
of all other appointed business. 
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As a“ city that is compact together,” or rather 
as a besieged people within it, vigilance an 
alacrity, with united co-operation for the safer 
and for the welfare one of another, sometime: 
pleasingly shone forth at these meetings, as we! 
as zeal for the spread of the dominion of gracy 
and truth. When, in a particular case, ther 
had transpired some “appearance of a breach 
and separation”’ in one or more of their number. 
the others speedily and simultaneously met with 
the party, all exceptions were thoroughly heard, 
and “a plain reckoning’’ ensued ; after which, 
as the record states, “to the praise of the Lord's 
free goodness and mercy to his poor people, ali 
differences were taken away, with much broken- 
ness and tenderness of heart, in embracing each 
other; for which blessed opportunity, Friend: 
publicly and jointly, in his own Spirit and life, 
returned praises to the Lord.”” Such a success- 
ful illustration of the true labour of love, in the 
spirit of meekness and of wisdom, is not held up 
as one peculiarly confined to that generation ;— 
by no means;—rather as an additional en- 
couraging proof of the preciousness of brotherly 
admonition, order, and concord in the body o! 
Christ. | 

About the beginning of the year 1672, several 
persons, both in Aberdeen and its vicinity, with- 
drawing from the religion established by law, 
the public preachers of the city were so incense’ 
as to procure, by their influence with the magi 
trates, the pulling down and demolishing the 
walls of a burial-ground, whieh the people called 
Quakers had purchased with their own money; 
and wherein a child of Thomas Milne had been 
a few days before interred. ‘The body of this 
child, after three days’ interment, was, by order 
of the provost and bailies, taken out of the 
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people, and their shade upon their right hand, 
remarkably appear in many instances of his pro- 
tecting care towards those that trusted in him, 
some of which are not here enumerated. While, 
therefore, the Scriptural language is grievously 
true of many wicked, « When thy hand is lifted 
up, they will not see ;” yet are there, in all ages, 
such ample proofs of providential interposition 
and disposal of events, as should certainly tend 
to bring about, in the hearts of those not yet 
utterly hardened, that blessed crisis, when “ all 
men shall fear, and shall declare the work of 
God; for they shall wisely consider of his 
doing.” 


a carried to a village called Futtee, or 
groand, _ where they had a grave made for it. 
a continued to remove every corpse that was 
se in the same ground; nor did the bar- 
oa practice cease, till a representation being 
aa to the King’s Council, a secret check was 
ail them, and this more than ordinary inhu- 


ity a stop to. 

= De camden of Andrew son of Alex- 
ander Jaffray, and that of several others of Aber- 
Jeen and parts adjacent, about the beginning of 
the year 1673, afresh excited the indignation of 
those termed the clergy. At their instigation, 
the provost, and others of the magistrates, came 
to a Monthly Meeting held by Friends, on the 
gth of the 3d month, and took the names of all 
resent, both men and women; this list they 
forwarded by William Gordon, their agent, to 
the King’s Council, charging him with instruc- 
tions, strenuously to importune the Council 
against this peaceable people. His business, as 
it appears, he executed with the utmost assiduity. 
But shortly after, it happened, that he went down 
from Edinburgh to Leith to hear a sermon ; and, 
in the time of it, going out of the place of wor- 
ship, he was presently after found dead, 

Upon the solicitation of this William Gordon, 
the Council, on the Ist of the 5th month, sent a 
summons to nineteen of this people; who ac- 
cordingly appearing before them at Edinburgh on 
the 10th, after two sittings of the Council, were 
fined, and their several fines assigned to one 
Hugh Neilson, an apothecary of that city. 
While he was busying himself in a process at 
law for recovering the fines, the King’s Com- 
missioners and Council issued a proclamation, 
remitting all penalties and fines for non-conform- 
ity, except such as were already paid, or en- 
gaged for by the parties’ bond, or other security. 
This cleared the people called Quakers ; for their 
principle was, neither to pay the fines, nor in 
anywise to compound for them; their strict ob- 
servance of which, entitled them to the benefit 
of the above proclamation, and disappointed 
Hugh Neilson in his attempts against them. 

Previous to the issuing of this proclamation, 
some of the Friends who were likely to be suf- 
ferers by the endeavours of Hugh Neilson, ad- 
dressed him a letter, dated the 30th of the 7th 
month; in which they strongly pleaded their 
innocency of any crime, for which in justice 
they ought to be fined, urging their conscientious 
objection to fulfil his demand, and warning him, 
in solemn language, to “despise the gain of op- 
pression.” ‘This paper is signed by Alexander 
Skene, David Barclay, and others. It is further 
stated, that this person was so wrought upon, 
either by the letter above alluded to, or, which is 
more probable, by his own utter disappointment 
of his prey, that he exclaimed, he should never 
trouble the Quakers more, for it was unhappy to 
have any thing to do against them. 

Thus did the Lord, who is the keeper of his 























(To be continued.) 


A QUAKER FUNERAL. 


During our stay at Saratoga we had our house 
of feasting turned into a house of morning by the 
death of two of its inmates, within a few days of 
each other. ‘The one was an elderly gentleman, 
whose death it was believed—if not actually 
caused—was greatly accelerated by imprudent 
diet and an excessive use of the waters ; his body 
was removed immediately after death to New 
York for interment. The other was a young 
Quaker from Providence, here with his parents, 
and brothers, and sisters, intending soon to be 
married, and his proposed bride daily expected 
to meet him. He came here labouring under 
inflammatory rheumatism, and was considered 
to have recovered from this affection, when 
suddenly in the night he was seized with 
spasms of the heart and faintness, and before his 
father could come to his assistance—though 
sleeping in the next room—he expired. This 
event, as might be expected, threw a sadness and 
gloom over the inmates of the house in which it 
occurred ; and when the funeral of the deceased 
took place, on the day following his death, it 
was attended by all who were within the dwell- 
ing. It was the first Quaker funeral at which I 
had ever been present; and it affected me very 
deeply, from the simple and unostentatious so- 
lemnity by which it was characterized. ‘The 
coffin, of plain mahogany, without the appear~ 
ance of breast-plate, handles, or escutcheon, was 
brought from the bedroom by the young men 
who were his friends and companions in life, 
(and by whom, also, it was alternately carried 
to the grave,) and placed on a large table, pre- 
pared with a clean white linen cloth spread, on 
which to receive it. It was followed by the 
parents, relatives and personal friends, who 
walked after it in pairs, but in their ordinary 
dresses, as neither black clothes nor any other 
outward emblems are ever worn by the Quakers. 
They then took their seats on the sofas and 
ehairs around the drawing rooms, and soon after 
this the remaining space was occupied by nearly 
two hundred persons living in the house, and 
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some few from the neighbourhood belonging to 
the Society of Friends. A dead silence pre- 
vailed, which continued for more than half an 
hour, and so unbroken and profound was the 
stillness, that the fall of a pin might be heard if 
dropped on the floor. There was something 
indescribably impressive in this spectacle, of a 
gaily dressed assemblage of persons congregated 
for pleasure at this focus of gaity and thought- 
lessness, sitting in an ordinary drawing room, 
with the dead body of one of their own com- 
panions—alive but two days before—lying in 
the cold shroud of death in the very midst of 
them. I do not think that any spoken discourse, 
however eloguent, could have more powerfully 
arrested the feelings, or awakened the attention 
to the certainty and frequent suddenness of 
death, and the hourly necessity for a preparation 
for it, than was effected by the silent scene 
before us; and accordingly many eyes besides 
those of the friends and relatives of the deceased 
were filled with tears. 

At length a venerable old Quaker gentleman, 
upwards of eighty years of age, who had come 
in from the country to attend the funeral, arose 
and addressed the assembly. “ It was unusual,” 
he said, “but not unpleasing, to see so many 
strangers congregated together to witness the de- 
parture from among them of one of the number 
of their society; and he felt impelled, by an 
irresistible impulse, to profit by the occasion, 
and to address a few words to those by whom 
he was surrounded. His observations were full 
of piety, beauty and appropriateness ; and there 
could hardly have been one present who did not 
respond to the aspiration with which he con- 
cluded—* that all might be able to say in the 
language of the Apostle, ‘It was good for me to 
have been here.’ Another pause of profound 
silence ensued, which was quite as impressive as 
before, and another short address from the same 
venerable patriarch, the last, he thought it pro- 
bable, he might ever be permitted to utter in the 
presenee of others, which made almost every 
one present weep copiously. ‘To the pause 
which succeeded the close of this followed a 
most touching scene. ‘Ihe stepmother 
the deceased, who had sat beside her deeply 
afflicted husband, and surrounded by her sor- 
rowing children, fell gently on her knees from 
the place where she sat, and while nearly all the 
strangers present instinctively followed her, as- 
suming the same supplicating attitude, she poured 
forth a prayer, so full of eloquence, devotion, 
sweetness, tenderness and simple beauty, as to 
penetrate many hearts. ‘The evident struggles 
between her own feelings and her sense of duty, 


which eaused her voice every now and then to | 


falter and her utterance to become choked, and 
which shook her husband with deep and con- 
vulsive sobs, was so powerful and so truthful 
an exhibition of the genuine pathos of unaffected 
riature under bereavement with which all could 
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sympathise deeply, that never, 

there an assembly of the same num 
more completely absorbed in devotion, awe «,,: 
grief combined, as the kneeling moury, a 
all had become by sympathy) which surro, nied 
the corpse of this young and suddenly spatet.on 
flower fading before their eyes ; while the ewes, 
est accents of maternal love, piety and res a. 
tion, filled their ears and penetrated the inmos 
recesses of their hearts. Ihave seen many (yn. 
rals in many different lands, and conducted » 
very different modes, from the « pomps and 
vanities’’ which swell the death pageantry of 
heroes and kings, to the simple interment of the 
friendless mariner, who is consigned to a watery 
grave, without prayer or chaplain, by the hands 
of his brother shipmates ; but I never r; member 
to have witnessed anything half so heart-seareh. 
ing and mind-impressing as this; and I cannot 
but believe that if so simple, yet purely devotional 
a mode of interring the dead were universally 
adopted by Christian nations, instead of the 
“plumed hearse, the hired mourners, the lony, 
unmeaning cavalcade, with scarfs and bands, and 
sable cloaks,’’ where all within is coldness and 
indifference, the change would be highly bene- 
ficial, if the object of accompanying the interment 
of the dead with any ceremonial at all, be to 
impress the living with the necessity of preparing 
to follow them.—Buckingham’s Travels in im. 
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From the (London) Friend 


The Condition and Prospects of Ireland, and 
the evils arising from the present distribution 
of landed property, with suggestions for a 
remedy. By JonaTuan Pim. 


To all who feel for their kind, and whose 
sympathies do not evaporate in expressions of 
commiseration, or even in the indulgence of a 
charitable benefaction, Ireland, her miseries and 
her help, present a subject of the deepest in- 
terest. 

When witnessing, in 1846, the feelings which 
were excited throughout the length and breadth 
of our little society, on hearing of the terrible 
sufferings of our Irish fellow-subjects, and how 
almost universally the inquiry arose, How can 
we mitigate these sorrows? the hope sprung in 
our minds, that the effort so promptly made to 
feed the hungry and clothe the naked, would 
lead to a more intimate acquaintance with the 
real condition of Ireland, and to some Christian 
efforts for her permanent improvement. ‘The 
present work, by one of the laborious secreta- 
ries of the Dublin Relief Committee, may be 
considered as an important step towards the re- 
alization of our hope. With what judgment 
_and singleness of purpose the Dublin Commitiee, 
_and also the Local Committees in several of the 
principal towns, in which our friends reside, 
have devoted themselves to the distribution 0! 


ithe charitable funds placed at their disposal, is 
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cell known; but highly as we value the efforts 
by which the extreme suffering of the people 
has been assuaged, and multitudes saved from 
carvation, we know not buta still greater benefit 
may have been conferred on the destitute classes 
in Ireland, by the deep consideration into which 
many members of these committees have been 
ied, with reference to the causes of existing evils, 
and the means by which they may be lessened 
or removed. ‘This work of Jonathan_ Pim's 
may be considered as embodying in a brief and 
lear form some of the principal results of such 
an investigation. It embraces a succinct view of 
the capabilities of Ireland, and of her past his- 
tory, a pretty full statement of her recent suffer- 
ins, and of her present condition ; inquiries into 
the seats and causes of her pauperism and crime, 
and concludes with an able consideration of the 
means to be adopted for her permanent reclama- 
tion. We have no hesitation in saying, without 
committing ourselves to every opinion which it 
expresses, that the object and the execution of 
the work alike claim for it a general and careful 
perusal. 

It is no easy task to solve the problems which 
present themselves to the inquirer, in the con- 
sideration of the question, How is Ireland to be 
improved? But our mature conviction is, that 
the more her past history and her present eir- 
cumstances are really understood, the fewer will 
these diffieult problems be ; and we shall per- 
haps be brought to wonder less that she is so 
bad, than that she is as good as we find her. 
Though this opinion is not just now formed, we 
confess it has been confirmed by the careful 
perusal of this calm and pains-taking review of 
the past and present condition of Ireland. We 
may have something to say relative to the past, 
but we wish in the first place, to call the atten- 
tion of our readers to the present condition of 
Ireland, with reference to a point which we be- 
lieve demands peculiar attention in England, at 
the present time. Irish corn and black cattle, 
once so carefully excluded from our shores, are 
now freely imported. Her manufactures, against 
which so many statutes have been passed in by- 
gone days, are fully at liberty to compete with 
those of her wealthier sister; but still the most 
important of her industrial resources, and the 
great means of her national prosperity are fear- 
fully obstructed. ‘The Lanp, to which, in Ire- 
land, we must look as the great source of the 
national wealth, is bound by the remains of 
feudalism, under which a nominal ownership in 
the soil is retained by parties whose ancestors 
had long since wasted its value “in riotous liv- 
ing.” A very large portion of Irish estates are 
held in the name of parties who are wholly una- 
ble to exercise the duties, or even, in a great 
many cases, the rights of property. The agent 
of the mortgagee or of the Court of Chancery, is 
in receipt of a large portion of the rental of the 
country, and sales of encumbered estates are not 
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only impeded by the laws of entail, but also, and 
perhaps still more, by the complication of titles, 
and the consequent great expense and difficulty 
of obtaining a safe conveyance of property. 
This is so notorious, that it is an Irish adage, 
“a farthing’s worth of land and a pound’s worth 
of law.”” We shall best illustrate the subject by 
a few extracts from the work before us. 

«The proprietors in fee in Ireland are proba- 
bly fewer than in an equal area in any part of 
Western Europe, Spain only excepted ; whilst 
the tenants in possession of land are more numer- 
ous.* ‘These remarks apply more strongly to 
Connaught, than to any other of the provinces, 
The estates of Connaught are peculiarly large. 
Several proprietors have more than 100,000 
acres. ‘Ihe proportion of small farms is greater 
than in the rest of Ireland, being 100,254 from 
one to five acres, while the whole number of 
farms is only 155,842. 

“ By far the greater part of Ireland has been 
confiscated since the reign of Henry VIII. The 
grantees of confiscated lands in Munster, receiv- 
ed from Elizabeth large tracts of 4000 to 20,000 
acres of good land, besides mountain and bog. 
The result has in many cases been, that the 
owners preferred living in England, and let their 
lands on long leases, or for a perpetuity, to others, 
who, in their turn, let their lands in smaller por- 
tions at a profit rent; thus becoming inferior 
landlords or middlemen. It frequently happens 
that two, three, or four of these intervene be- 
tween the head landlord and the actual posses- 
sor of the soil, each of them holding by a long 
lease, and deriving a profitrent. ‘This multipli- 
cation of subordinate interests is a great bar to 
improvement.” 

The following extract may serve to illustrate 
the circumstances under which the land of Lre- 
land is so generally placed : 

« Almost every where the land is held in large 
estates. ‘The proprietors are generally bound up 
by settlements, embarrassed by mortgages and 
other encumbrances ; the ground, with some ex- 
ceptions, is in want of draining, and ill-cultivated; 
the holdings are generally small, the tenants too 
ofien ignorant and lazy. Every where the dis- 
proportion exists between the demand for, and 
the supply of labour. Can we doubt that the 
large éstates held by embarrassed proprietors, 
who are unable to improve the property them- 
selves, and are restricted by law from selling it 
to others, produce most of the other evils which 
affect the country? And is not the natural 
remedy, to remove these restrictions, to allow the 
sale of these large estates, and to apply the princi- 
ples of free trade in land? ; 

“ The great difficulty in Ireland is the want of 
security, as respects the title to, and possession 
of land. Hence arises the want of capital, as 

* The number of proprietors in fee has been esti- 


mated at about 8000. The proprietors of land in Eng- 
land are estimated as having been 200,000 in 1801. 
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none will expend labour or money in improving 
the soil, unless he be assured of reaping the 
fruits of his outlay. Until some change be pro- 
duced in this respect, no improvement can be 
expected. ‘This insecurity affects both the pro- 

rietor and the tenant. ‘The firs®in many cases 
holds by a doubtful title, or one so difficult to 
prove as seriously to interfere with the power of 
sule; and the estate being entailed, he has only 
a life interest, and is therefore disinclined to ex- 
pend money on improvements which will not be 
immediately remunerative. ‘The latter is merely 
a tenant-at-will, and always liable to be evicted ; 
having no certainty of possession, he will not of 
course give any labour, or expend any money, 
for which he does not expect an immediate re- 
turn. In both cases, the most injurious conse- 
quences result. 

“A large proportion of the land is strictly 
bound up by settlements. ‘Their present holder 
has merely a life interest; he is in reality not 
the owner ; he cannot deal with it as an owner, 
he is merely a trustee for others; he has no 
interest in its future, though permanent improve- 
ment, except so far as he may wish to benefit his 
successors ; he cannot reap the benefit himself ; 
he cannot sell; he cannot dispose of a part, even 
though the alienation of a part might greatly 
enhance the value of the remainder; he holds it 
during his lifetime, as his predecessor held it, un- 
altered, unimproved, to transmit it to his heir 
clogged with the same restrictions, alike injuri- 
ous tohimself and to his country. Here are the 
results of the system under the most favourable 
circumstances, when the property is unencum- 
bered, and the landlord free from debt.” 

We heartily concur in the following recom- 
mendation :— 

“ Free the land from all restrictions; make it 
an article of free sale; reduce the expenses of 
transfer to a reasonable amount; make it be 
answerable for the debts of its owner; and, above 
all, make such arrangements as shall give security 
and simplicity of title ; and it will soon be found 
that there is ample capital in the country for the 
necessary improvemements, and for the employ- 
ment of the people. In short, let a law be pass- 
ed, allowing the sale of landed property, not- 
withstanding entails or settlements. Let it be 
accompanied by arrangements for facilitating 
transfers, and for simplifying some of the more 
complicated modes of tenure, and the object will 
be effected. Land will become anarticle of sale 
and purchase, constantly in the market. Capital 
will be invested in it, not merely as an invest- 
ment producing a small but secure income, but 
as an investment for the purposes of trade. ‘The | 
unencumbered proprietor of land will find it his 
interest to sell a portion of his estate, in order 
that he may be more able to improve the rest. 
The mortgagee will enter into possession, or sell 
the property for his own security. ‘The soil of 
the country, like every thing else which is open 
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to free competition, will eventually fal) ini , 
hands of those who have the capital and t} 
ability to manage it, with the greatest advantap 
to themselves and the country. ‘This woul , 
deed be a great change—a legal revolution mo, 
serious in its effects on individuals, more jmpoy. 
tant in its consequences to society at large, th», 
any event which has for many years aflecied :), 
destinies of this nation,—a revolution infinie' 
more important in its bearings on Ireland th» 
the Reform Bill, or Free ‘Trade, or any of yy 
subjects which have heretofore agitated the pub. 
lie mind so strongly.” 

The adoption of the measures here proposed, 
we believe to be nothing more than simple jus- 
tice to the Irish people. 

“ But it is said, that the power of settlements 
a right inherent in property of which it should 
not be deprived; that a man may do what ly 
likes with hisown. Is thisso? Has an owner 
of land a right to destroy it? to keep it waste or 
untenanted? to break down the banks of his 
river, and convert the neighbouring fields into « 
morass ? to cover them with stones or gravel, and 
destroy their fertility ? It will be said, that now 
but a madman would act thus. Granted; but 
still we may ask the question, does he pos.ess 
the abstract right to doso? Certainly not. The 
soil of the country is the property of the state 
granted to its possessors to use, not to waste. 
It is a trust for the benefit of all, which should 
be guarded with peculiar care; because, whil 
limited in extent, all must ultimately derive their 
support from it. ‘There are limits to the power 
of an owner over his land; he may not destroy 
it; he may not permanently injure it. He 1s 
fully entitled to enjoy it during life, and to be- 
queath it at his death. ‘There his responsibility 
ends, and his natural right ceases ; any extension 
of the power is a fictitious not a natural right. It 
is created by law, and it is to be exercised only 
so far as it does not interfere with the public 
good. The power which has created it, may 
control and limit it: this has already been done 
in the Thelluson case, and by the various statutes 
of mortmain. The owner of an estate in Eng- 
land and Ireland, has been deprived of the power 
of entailing it for ever. ‘The state may interiere 
farther; nay, is bound to do so, if a sufficient 
cause be ‘shown. When a railway or other 
public work is to be carried on, the owners o! 
the ground are deprived of their land. If sutli- 
cient cause be shown, parliament will even break 
an entail, and allow the sale of an estate. It 's 
wholly a question of expediency. If the preset! 
power over landed property be injurious to the 
community, it ought to be further limited. 

Let it not be supposed that the author is here 
maintaining some theory of political rights oppo* 
ed to the possession or the influence of wealth, 
or even of hereditary distinction—he has no ws 
with an aristocracy. He says,— cal 

« The aristocratic element in the constituuon 
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saved of it would be a serious loss, But this 
‘esult by no means follows as a necessary con- 
sequence of free-trade in land. Many old fami- 
lies im England have retained estates without 
their being entailed. ‘The necessity of good 
management would produce its natural fruits. 
Proprietors of land would trust to prudence and 
economy, to retain possession of their property, 
astead of relying on legal disabilities which con- 
rol their freedom of action, for good as well as 
fr evil. The aristocracy would no longer be 
jisgraced by the disreputable conduct of pro- 
rietors of entailed estates, in contracting debts 
which they cannot discharge, and in so doing, 
bringing their rank into contempt, and lessening 
their influence more than if, having no such pro- 
wetion, they were obliged to sell their ancestral 


inheritance.” 
(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Review. 


INDEPENDENCE OF LIBERIA. 


The establishment of an independent Repub- 
lican Government on the Western coast of 
Africa, some three or four degrees north of the 
equator, and stretching for some two or three 
hundred miles south of Sierra Leone towards 
Cape Palmas, is unquestionably a circumstance 
which may lead to events, the importance and 
magnitude of which it is impossible to foresee. 
The English language, in all probability, will 
ultimately prevail there, and the spirit of our free 
institutions, will, it is to be hoped, more and 
more be developed, and infused into the laws of 
the Republic. 

The first Legislature met at Monrovia on the 
3d of the Ist month last, and the feasibility of 
establishing and sustaining an independent Chris- 
tian State on the African coast, composed of, and 
conducted wholly by coloured men, is to be 
tested. The Legislature, consisting of a Senate 
and lower House, represents three counties, 
those of Montserrado, Grand Bassa and Linoe. 
Each county sends two senators, and the whole 
number of representatives is eight. At the 
opening of the legislature, the President, J. J. 
Roberts, delivered an Inaugural Address, which 
is characterized in the African Repository as 
“a temperate, dignified and modest document, 
breathing a spirit of generous devotion to his 
country, and fraught with sound sense and libe- 
ral sentiments,” “ According to the best compu- 
tation | am at present able to make,” says he, 
“and which I believe is pretty nearly correct, 
the population of Liberia proper, including, of 
course, the original inhabitants who have incor- 
porated themselves with us, and subscribed to 

€ constitution and laws of the republic, is now 
upwards of 80,000. I have no doubt the natural 
population of the republic, in the course of twenty 
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 gertainly of great moment in giving stability | years, will be doubled: and we have great reason 
> the institations of the country. To be de-| to believe the number of immigrants arriving 
0 


| 








from America, and perhaps other countries, will 
also be very considerable.” 

The writer has never been able to feel par- 
ticularly partial to the views, or favourable to 
the operations of the American Colonization So- 
ciety, but he has many times, and for years, felt 
great regret that this fine opportunity for the 
establishment of a government upon peace prin- 
ciples had not been improved. How noble and 
how cheering to humanity would have been the 
spectacle of a republic founded in Africa in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, upon those 
Christian principles which Wm. Penn, one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, gave so beautiful an illus- 
tration of, and which are so good humoredly re- 
ferred to by the Providence Journal in an article 
in the 28th No. of the Review. In fact, President 
Roberts himself, in the inaugural already alluded 
to, almost recognises the efficiency of these prin- 
ciples in sustaining a government, when he says, 
“T am persuaded that no magnanimous nation 
will seek to abridge our rights, or withhold from 
the republic those civilities and that comity which 
mark the friendly intercourse between civilized 
and independent communities, in consequence of 
our weakness and present poverty.”’ Surely if 
weakness and poverty throw a shield around 
their possessor, the Christian virtues of meek- 
ness and justice, and a disposition to harm none, 
doing to all as they would be done unto, could 
not prove less availing. Let us hope, then, that 
a disposition to beat their swords into plough- 
shares, will animate the bosoms of those whose 
position enables them to mould the common 
mind, in this infant State, and induce them to 
endeavour to exhibit to older establishments a 
proof, that it is safer to rely upon the all-power- 
ful arm of Divine Providence, than upon the 
sword. Z. 





OCCUPATION FOR CHILDREN. 


The habits of children prove that occupation 
is of necessity with most of them. ‘They love 
to be busy, even about nothing, still more to be 
usefully employed. With some children it is a 
strongly-developed physical necessity, and if not 
turned to good account, will be productive of 
positive evil, thus verifying the old adage, that 
‘ Idleness is the mother of mischief.’ Children 
should be encouraged, or if indolently disinelined 
to it, should be disciplined into performing for 
themselves every little office relative to dress 
which they are capable of executing. ‘They 
should also keep their own clothes and other 
possessions in neat order, and fetch for them- 
selves whatever they want; in short, they should 
learn to be as independent of the services of 
others as possible, fitting them alike to make a 
good use of prosperity, and to meet with fortitude 
any reverse of fortune that may befall them. I 
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know of no rank, however exalted, in which | 


such a system would not prove beneficial. 
Hints on the formation of Character. 
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Though it does not fall within the plan of the 
Review to enter upon the field of political disquisi- 
tions; yet in common with others, we cannot fail 
to perceive that the time in which we live, may 
very probably’ be marked as an era in the history 
of the world. From the present appearance of the 
political horizon, we may hazard the conjecture that 
the nineteenth century will be designated by future 
historians as the era of revolutions. About a cen- 
tury ago, the governments of Great Britain and 
France began to contend respecting the great valley 
of the Mississippi, which in truth belonged to neither 
of them, but to the 
The contest, 


the soil. 
soon involved these nations 


native inhabitants ot 
however, 
in a long and sanguinary war, in which the in- 
habitants of North America, both 
European, largely partook. When peace was at 
length restored, the British ministry endeavoured to 
draw from their American colonies the means of 
replenishing the exhausted treasury. Another con- 
test ensued, in which the of France 
taking part with the revolting colonies, the flames of 
war, kindled on this side of the Atlantic, again 
spread into Europe. A conflict of more than seven 
years was closed by the separation of the United 
States from the mother country. 
France caught the spirit of revolution; and a con- 
vulsion, unparalleled in modern history, 


Indian and 


monarch 


But the people of 


ensued. 
The military democracy that devoted country 
was overturned by the iron sceptie of Napoleon, and 
the potentates of Europe appeared for a time to 
quail before that extraordinary man. But his course 
was soon run, and having scourged the nations with 
his whip of scorpions, he himself died in captivity. 

Fifteen years after the fall of Napoleon,the last of the 
Bourbons was expelled from the throne, and Louis 
Philippe, who had once wandered over Europe and 
America an exile from his native land, 
at the head of the French nation. 

This change of dynasty in France was quickly 
followed by a revolution in Belgium ; where in 1832 
a constitutional monarchy was adopted. And now 
after a reign of less than eighteen years, the citizen 
king of the French has been impelled to a precipi- 
tate retreat from the land which he was so recently 
appointed to govern. which was 
apparently set in motion by the accidental discharge 
of a musket, shows that a sovereign without a peo- 
ple to support him is litte more than a shadow, 


was placed 


This revolution, 
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though surrounded with munitions o{ 
| strength. The effort, whether success{y! 
| establish a republic in the heart of Ey, 


IMpree, 


Pe 


| posed of a population. exceeding thirty yy) 
must unavoidably exercise a controlling 8 
among the neighbouring powers. The spirit 
volution when once aroused is ve ry apt t 
excesses which the actors the waselvés oh 
first anticipate. Happy will it be for the »; 


| Europe if they sufficiently reflect that change 


| 


, 
t 


The people of thi 
country will doubtlessly await the tidings fo, 
the other side of the Atlantic with intense anyjor 

Yet amidst all the solicitude which we mus {. 
for the peace and happiness of our race, it is a cop 
solation to repose in the assurance that the Mow 
High still rules the kingdoms of men; and 
while the potsherds of the earth are dashing 
gether, there is still an overruling hand, which th 
earthquake and the storm, or the fiercer passions 
man, can never turn from its purposes. 

If from the political world we turn our eyes to the 
religious communities of our day, we readily per- 
ceive that the spirit of revolution has made its ap. 
pearance also among them. We have cause 
tremble for the consequences which may ens 
arise from a disposition to remove the ancient land 
marks in church and state, and ought carefully ¢ 
guard against innovations which are not cle arly 
compatible with justice and truth. The zeal oj 
reformation, unless sedulously guarded, is liable 
lead its votaries into measures which their own 
sober judgment cannot approve. Hence, extensive 
convulsions in the religious or pelitical world are 
usually attended with some degree of excess. It 
therefore, of primary importance that those who are 
labouring to improve the opinions and practices oi 
their cotemporaries, or to defend the existing insti- 
tutions from unauthorized innovation, should cherish 
the remembrance, that the cause of vital Christiani- 
ty can never be effectually promoted in any other 
than a Christian spirit. A zeal which is not tem- 
pered and rectified by the meekness of wisdom, 
however plausible in its appearance, or sincere in 
its intentions, will rather retard than advance the 
work of jelerenatiin. 


’ 
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not necessarily imply improvement, or that throp, 

or governments established by violence ma | 
| We give place in the present number to an 
epistle addressed to Friends in America by that 
eminent apostle of modern times, George Fox 
This epistle, we may perceive from its date, was 
written before the charter of Pennsylvania was 
| issued, and at a time when the Society of Friends 

| were thinly scattered over a great extent of coun 
try, mostly covered by its primeval forests. Asaidet 


overturned by similar means. , 
| his continual solicitude and labour for the preserva 














erowth of the Society which he had been 
ital in gathering, and which was then 
parts of Great Britain, as well as 
he continent of Europe, his active 


n and 
¢rument 
coread over most 
ome portions of the cor 
hensive mind was feelingly alive to 


nd compre Te 
.» interest and prosperity of Friends in this western 
dd 

th order and discipline which he first recom- 
and successfully laboured to establish in 
jis Society, have commanded the admiration of 
pir who, from their intimate acquaintance with 
‘he systems of government adopted by other reli- 
‘an communities, were well qualified to judge of 
their relative excellence. The truly evangelical 
ster before us strongly inculcates the principles on 
-hich alone that order and discipline can be suc- 
esfally maintained. The discipline of the Socie- 
; was originally framed for a spiritually-minded 
seonle: and it is more than questionable whether 
‘would be any thing better than a form without 
ie, to any other class. 


mended, 


The Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia being about 
« convene, the reflections of those who have 
eached the latter stages of life naturally recur to 
he period of youth, and to Friends who, half a 
entury ago, were bearing the burden and heat of 
the day. Within that period how many princes 
and great men have fallen in Israel! Well may 
we exclaim, “The fathers, where are they? and 
the prophets, do they live forever?” Memory 
“ill recalls the clear, sententious observations of 
Dillwyn, the sage, judicious remarks of Cox, the 
impassioned eloquence of Lindley, the meek, un- 
suming expressions of Scattergood, the prudent, 
controlling influence of Hoskins, and a large num- 
ver of worthies who have gone the way from which 
they will not return. The inquiry then arises, upon 
whom has their mantle fallen? Whether this 
juestion can or cannot be satisfactorily answered, 
of one thing we may rest assured, that the 
Master of assemblies is as able and as willing now 
ashe was then, to favour his humble, dependent 
children, who sincerely desire that his will and not 
heirs, may be done in all things. Whatever 
changes have occurred among us, with Him is no 
variableness nor shadow of turning. 





; Marniev,—At Friends’ Meeting, Springborough, 
Warren county, Ohio, on Fourth-day the 22d of 
ast month, Simon Hapiey, to Mary F. O’ Neat. 


_——, At Friends’ Meeting House on Mulberry 
“treet, in this city, on Fifth-day the 6th inst., Fran- 


cis LicutFoor, to Ast, daughter of Joseph Walton, 
all of Philadelphia. 


canal At Friends’s Meeting House on Sixth street, 

‘hiladelphia, on Third-day the 4th inst., Jonn 

CANBY, to Evizapera A., daughter of James Bou- 
. deceased, both of this city. 


stead 
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Diep,—On the 2ist ult., at her residence near 
Springborough, Ohio, in the 65th year of her age, 
Hannan, wife of Hugh Henry, a member of Spring- 
borough Monthly Meeting. ~ 
At his residence in this city, on the 
morning of the 24th ult., Daniet Tnornron, aged 
sixty-six years, a member of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting. 





MEMOIR OF RICHARD PECKOVER HARRIS. 
In the subject of this notice, the long-suffering 

and the grace of God, in and through our Lord 

Jesus Christ, were strikingly exemplified. 

Although of strict integrity and uprightness in 
his intercourse with men, and of a very amiable 
disposition in the domestic cirele, as a husband, 
father, and son; yet, for many years of his life, 
from his own acknowledgment, he turned a deat 
ear to the strivings of the Holy Spirit, which, in 
adorable mercy, continued at times to plead with 
him ; and, it is reverently believed, did not ulti- 
mately plead in vain. 

During the last few years of his life, an evident 
change of heart appears to have taken place ; 
and, although he was but little accustomed to 
give expression to his feelings, there is ground to 
believe, that, from this period, it was his sincere 
desire to walk in the Divine fear, and to be 
humbled under the sanctifying and refining hand 
of his God. 

Early indications of the change which had 
taken place in his views, was afforded by his 
regular attendance of a week-day meeting in the 
city,——-a practice which he had long neglected. 
These meetings, though often held in silence, 
are reverted to in his memoranda, as seasons of 
much refreshment and comfort to him. 

During a suffering illness, of more than three 
months, borne with exemplary patience, he often 
acknowledged, with overflowing feelings of thank- 
fulness, the unmerited mercies of the Lord to 
him. He would often ask for a Psalm to be 
read, when not able to bear a longer portion of 
Scripture,—mostly wishing one of thanksyiving 
to be selected, as best suited to his condition; 
saying, on one occasion, * Let it be one of 
thanksgiving and praise; | have so many and 
such great mercies to be thankful for.” 

At another time he exclaimed, “Oh! if par- 
don be granted me at the last hour, it is not that 
I have any trust in anything I have done: I 
have been perhaps outwardly upright in my 
conduct, and have endeavoured to be so in my 
deelings with others; I may have been what the 
world considers a moral man; but I feel that I 
am a great sinner; [| have not one rag of 
righteousness of my own to cover me; and if lL 
am saved at last, remember, it will be all through 
the boundless mercy of God in Jesus Christ: I 
have no other hope, and hardly dare to expect 
this great mercy:’’ adding, “there is such a 
thing as God’s Spirit ceasing to strive with man, 
when perhaps he may have made a scoff of it! 
If I am spared now, I trust I shall live more 
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faithfully, and be more devoted to the things of; a spot where never before step 


eternity. I believe I may say, if I thought 1) 
was prepared to enter heaven, | should rejoice | 
to go now.”’ | 

On the day before his decease, he told a near 
relative, who had waited upon him with affec- 
tionate assiduity, that he “ felt quite comfortable, 
peaceful, and happy.” Tle spoke most em- 
phatically of his “ many unmerited mercies, and 
the indescribable consolation it was to feel death 
so deprived of its terrors ;”’ adding, “ Ah! dear 
—little did I ever before think, that death would 
bring so little of terror with it, as I now feel to 
accompany the prospect.” 

More was added, which could not be fully 
gathered ; but the words were distinctly heard, 
‘‘refined and purified! purified and refined!” 
And a short time before he ceased to articulate, 
he said, with much emphasis, in reply to an 
affectionate and filial inquiry respecting his state, 
“ Yes, quite happy.” 

He died at Dover the 11th of Tenth month 
1846, aged 67 years.—Annual Monitor. 





R. CLARIDGE ON JUSTIFICATION. 

In stating the belief of Friends on the subject 
of justification, in an argument which he had 
with an Antinomian Baptist, he says :— 

“In a word, if justification be considered in 
its full and just latitude, neither Christ’s work 
without us, in the prepared body, nor his work 
within us, by his Holy Spirit, are to be excluded : 
for both have their place and service in our com- 
plete and absolute justification. 

“ By the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ with- 
out us, we, truly repenting and believing, are, 
through the mercy of God, justified from the 
imputations of sins and transgressions that are 
past, as though they had never been committed ; 
and by the mighty work of Christ within us, the 
power, nature, and habits of sin are destroyed, 
that as sin once reigned unto death, even so now 
grace reigneth, through righteousness, unto eter- 
nal life, by Jesus Christ our Lord. And all this 
is effected, not by a bare or naked act of faith, 
separate from obedience; but in the obedience 
of faith, Christ being the author of eternal sal- 
vation to none but those that obey him.’’— 
Evans’ Exposition. 


FALL IN THE NIAGARA. 


Respecting the late singular paemennete at 
Niagara Fall, by which a considerable portion 
of the river and falls was left dry, the Iris, of 
that vicinity, has the following :—* Table rock 
and some 200 yards more were left dry ; Islands 
and places where the foot of man never dared to 
tread, have been visited, flags placed upon some, 
the mementos brought away. Judge Porter with 
his troop of blasters under that active and effi- 
cient foreman, James Macafee, was early in the 
canals, leading to the mills and factories, where 
the thunder of their blasts were heard all day on 
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man ; where heretofore the rushing w), 


a’ Uy 


too near approach, they worked Sal % 
ground. Rocks which at very low . le ¢ 
sometimes touched the keel of the <tearm, ) y 
of the Mist, and for the removal of w! 


Captain had made liberal offers, were yo, 
blown to pieces, and removed with the ; 
ease as though it had been on dry Jap . T 

cause of this wonderful fall of the wate. 

Niagara, can only be accounted for by cypnr:... 
that the large fields of ice in the lower ,.. 
of Lake Erie have moved down bodily. «., 
formed a sort of dam between Fort Eric «,, 
Buffalo. The water is still low, but gradyo), 
rising. —Mercury. “ 





FIRST BOAT ON LAKE ONTARIO, 

James L. Barton, Esq., in a letter recen:), 
addressed to the Young Men’s Association () 
Buffalo, gives the following account of the firs; 
American boat that ever floated on the waters yj 
the great lakes : 

In 1789, John Fellows, of Sheffield, Mass. 
chusetts, started from Schenectady with a box, 
its cargo mostly tea and tobacco, with a design 
of going to Canada to trade. On reaching Os. 
wego, the commanding officer refused him per. 
mission to pass that place. Fellows return 
with his boat and cargo up the Oswego river | 
Seneca river, up that into the Canandaigua ovw- 
let, as far as where Clyde is; here he built « 
small log building (long known as the block 
house,) to secure his goods in, while he was en- 
gaged in bushing out a sled road to Sodus Bay 
on J.ake Ontario. He then went to Geneva, ani 
got a yoke or two of cattle, hauled his boat and 
property across, and then in this frail conveyance 
embarked with his goods, and pushed across tlie 
lake. He met with a ready sale for his tea and 
tobacco, and did well. He crossed in the same 
boat, and landed at Irondequoit. ‘The boat was 
afterwards purchased and used by Judge Porter 
in travelling the shore of Lake Ontario, when 
making the survey of the Phelps and Gorham 
purchase. 

This was the first American craft that ever 
floated on the waters of the great lakes, now 
covered with magnificent steamboats and s01! 
vessels, fully employed in carrying on the m- 
mense commerce which passes over them. 

Fifty-nine years only since the first American 
crossed Lake Ontario in a small boat! Let 
add forty-one years to that period, and who 
bold enough, or sagacious enough to foreshadow 
the business of that lake ?—R. R. Journal. 





For Friends’ Revie* 

NEW YORK SEWING SOCIETY. | 
The Sewing Society of New York, which Is 
composed of twenty-two middle aged and elderly 
Friends, who meet one afternoon in each week 
at the houses of the members, have held thei! 





neeting for this season. The Secretary 
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friends, have rendered the evenings seasons of 


rected to forward their concluding minute | intellectual enjoyment and religious improve- 
ys Us o ~~ . . ° ° * 
, ye Editor of Friends’ Review, presuming it | ment, 


~ gid not be uninteresting to others engaged in | 


«milar manner. W. 


Having arrived at the close of the 16th session 
+ she Sewing Society, we feel that the time de- 
“ved to its objects has not been passed without 
oft to ourselves, as well as to the recipients 
; the bounty of which we were the almoners. 
ri recently, the only stated opportunities 
reads enjoyed of mingling together socially, 
9s in attending the meetings of our association, 
| a similar one for younger members. But 
. committee appointed by the Men’s Monthly 
\ecting for the purpose of noticing strangers, 
sn) promoting a social feeling among Friends, 
we the past winter established meetings, which 
were held one evening in each week at different 
Friends’ houses; these have brought together 
ye seattered members of our religious society, 
ind by offering occasions for the young and 
‘ose more advanced in life to associate more 
fvely, have been productive of unity and an in- 
reased attachment to our principles. ‘Though 
these meetings we had both approved reading 
ind conversation, still the principle inducement 
hr continuing our little society remains with 
mabated force. “The poor ye have always 
with you,” were the words of Him, who in 
wademning those on the left hand, said, * I was 
naked, and ye clothed me not.”’ 


For the last two years the greater part of out 
enefactions have been dispensed to the afflicted 
hildren of Ireland. From “ the famine that de- 
voureth, from the pestilence that walketh in 
darkness,” they have flocked to our shore as to 
icity of refuge. While we were enjoying the 
nountiful gifts of our common Parent, we felt 
yound to contribute our exertions to add to the 
scanty covering of destitution and childhood. 


On recurring to the minutes of our association 
‘om the commencement, it appears that the 
society was established in 1833, and comprised 
wenty-three members, six of whom have since 
seen removed from works to rewards. We be- 
Jeve we have received in contributions from our 
inends about $1500, and distributed more than 
300 garments and some comfortables, which 
lave contributed in a small measure to the com- 
fort of the deserving and the wretched, with 
which this metropolis abounds. 

rhe reading of some approved work has been 
“ontinued with but few interruptions. Even 
when the book has been previously perused by 
“me of us, the remarks which it has elicited, 
and the information to which it has given rise, 
‘ave conferred a new value and rendered it more 
‘Ms'ructive and interesting. Many Friends’ 
/woks have been read, as well as memoirs of 
“ther pious persons, and tracts, reports of be- 

vevolent societies and manuscripts loaned by our 


yy r a . >. 

l'o the “ Trustees of the Murray Fund,” and 
to our friends, whose liberality has furnished us 
the means of alleviating suffering, we tender our 


| grateful acknowledgments. 


We trust all who have been engaged in this 


| labour of love, separate at this time with kind 


feelings and best wishes for each other, and it 
permitted to commence another session, will feel 
renewed energy and interest in the cause in 
which we have been so long banded—the cause 
of the poor, the sick and the destitute. 


THE DESERTED SAILOR. 

Midway between Africa and Brazil, in the South 
Atlantic, lies the little island of Ascension. It was 
discovered in the year 1501, and nothing could be 
more barren and inhospitable than the aspect which, 
during the three following centuries, it presented to 
the navigator, who, impelled by curiosity or neces- 
sity, visited its volcanic shores. 

Its position, however, in the great highway of the 
India trade, attracted the attention of the British Go- 
vernment, ever watchful over the commercial inter- 
ests of its vast empire, and in 1815 this desolate 
island became the seat of an English garrison, and 
the reproach of barrenness ceased. The following 
affecting narrative we find in Chambers’s Edinburg 
Journal. It is there stated that “the facts may be 
considered genuine and authentic. They are con- 
tained in a tract preserved in the Harleian collection, 
which states, in addition, that some months after the 
poor fellow’s death, a ship touched at Ascension 
and found his journal, and his body, and possessions 
there.” 


On the morning of Saturday, the 5th of May, 
upwards of a century ago, aship belonging to the 
Dutch squadron came in sight of Ascension 
Island. Anchoring at some distance from shore, 
she put off a boat, which, under the efforts of an 
active crew, made rapidly for the island. ‘The 
boat contained, beside the crew, an individual 
heavily manacled, and a guard. ‘The prisoner, 
seated at the stern between the two soldiers who 
guarded him, sat with his head buried in his 
hands ; but gave no further sign of emotion until 
he was disturbed from his position by the sound 
of the boat grinding on the white shore of Ascen- 
sion; when, with an agonized look at his com- 
rades, and at the vessel, he silently rose, and in 
company with his guard, left the boat, and step- 
ped on to the beach of Ais prison. A sailor’s 
chest, some bedding, and sundry other articles, 
were taken from the boat; the prisoner’s chains 
were removed in silence, and the crew and guard 
re-embarked, leaving him alone on the beach ; 
and nothing moved by his now frantic entrea- 
ties to them to return and take him with them, 
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tribes of melancholy insects awok, 
morning sun, and went to sleep at an 
in the afternoon. Its shores. 
though they were, were more lively. 
“ boobies”’ strutted along its glitterin, .. 
all the impertinent independence conse.,,,. 
unacquaintance with mankind: a ys , 
two, six or seven hundred pounders, » . 
then, crawled from the blue waters. a). 
taking a short walk for the benefit of jhe), },,.., 
crawled in again, walking over possibly hy», , 
of enraged crabs on their way back: .,.., 
waters themselves were livelier still, fi i 
abounded in eels, old wives, and rock-cod. 1 ) 
extreme length of the island was a jin) »,. 
than seven miles, its extreme breadth aboy:. 
and its general form was oval. 
Such were the miserable and most unproms 
ing circumstances under which this mt » 
man was left to take his chance of peris 
utterly, or the more remote one of being 
covered and rescued by some passing yess 
As his journal, which he regularly kept from | 
first day of his landing, has been preserved, y 
are able to proceed with the rest of his hision 
After recovering in some measure from the s 
of being left alone, and after watching wit 
aching heart the ship’s snowy topsail sink ben 
the waves of the horizon, he addressed hinse'! 
to his first labour, which was the construction 
atent. The spot he selected for its site was 
sufficiently gloomy, for it was beneath one of 
dismal overhanging black rocks of whicli me 
tion has been made; but it assisted to cover 
tent from the weather, and it was close t 
beach upon which he, and all he possessed, ba! 
been left. By the close of the first long aud 
weary day, a temporary tent was raised, in 
which he brought his chest, bedding, and all his 
other chattels; and here, heavy and sick « 
heart, he spent the first night. Rising early th 
following morning, after partaking of his lonely 
meal, he set forth to explore the island. It Was 
the first of the week, and around was more tian 
the stillness of that day—it was the silence | 
the grave. No church-going bell,” no fan! 
notes of a village hymn, no quiet tumult of 
departing congregation, came to the outeas's 
ear—the wind was asleep, the waters were % 
peace; but in his heart there was no peace, sn 
he himself was alone unquiet amid surrounding 
quietude. He searched in vain for some = 
thing which might promise him food ; he then 
returned to his tent, and, to beguile the dull hours, 
set about some alterations in its arrangemens; 
he also covered it with a tarpaulin, which 
fastened down with stones, thus securing him 
self from rain. ‘Towards evening, the solituce 
of the beach was broken by bustling flocks e 
boobies; on approaching them, he found hen 
so tame as to permit him easily to seize sever’ 
which he afterwards killed, skinned, anc salted, 
laying them in the sun to dry. His eyes ¥* 


they pulled hard to the ship, apparently anxious 
to take leave of a scene so painful. Arriving on 
board, the anchor was presently heaved, all sail 
set, and the vessel stood out to sea, leaving the 
unhappy man sunk on the sand in the most 
abject despair. Before noon, she was out of 
sight; and inevery direction nothing was visible 
but the blue and desolate waters tossing up their 
heads to the sky. ‘The nature of the crime 
which was visited by this dreadful punishment, 
we are not permitted to divulge ; but that it was 
of great heinousness, may be gathered from his 
own confessions. Some mercy mingled with 
the sentence, as was manifest in the numerous 
little articles which were left for him on the 
shore. Among these was a limited supply of 
provisions, consisting of a little rice, onions, peas, 
and meal. He had also a cask of water, two 
buckets, an old fryingpan, and a fowling piece, 
butno ammunition. Some paper, a Bible, afew 
clothes, and some unimportant sundries, com- 
pleted the list of his possessions. 

The island itself was of a nature so savage 
and repulsive, as was well calculated to impress 
with horror and despair, the stoutest heart con- 
demned to so vasta dungeon. Being of voleanic 
origin, its surface was strewed with broken 
rocks, ashes, and pumice ; here and there a little 
red soil, scorched and _ sterile, peeped from be- 
tween masses of rock upon which the traces of 
fire yet existed. Its shores on one side were 
frightful to approach: horrid precipices of black 
lava seemed to fringe the island with mourning, 
and threaten intrusion with death, while at their 
base were deep chasms, eaten out by the insatia- 
ble wave. Further on, the wildest confusion of 
rocks, whose jagged summits added to the deso- 
lation of the spot, was occasionally relieved by 
small patches of a glittering, naked beach, white 
like snow, composed of fragile coral, and frailer 
shells ground to dust against the iron bulwarks 
of the island. The other side of the island was 
more hospitable, possessing a less frowning 
coast, a good bay, and a tamer sea-shore. Inland, 
a few acres of plain stretched away between the 
gloomy-looking hills ; but even these were either 
wholly barren, or scantily covered with a weak 
growth of innutritious plants, such as grass, 
ferns, purslain, a few thisiles, and a convolvulus. 
Not a shrub was there on the whole island; and 
the only spot refreshing to the eye, wearied with 
so long a glance at desolation, was a tall moun- 
tain called the Green Mountain, whose verdant 
sides gave the promise, which they did not fulfil 
in reality, of supplying something that might 
support the outcast during his stay there. The 
spot was, on the whole, somewhat like a vast 
cinder, spotted here and there indeed with green, 
but otherwise as dry and burnt as if it had just 
been vomited from the depths of some vast vol- 
cano. Yet the place was the habitation of a 
legion of wild goats, and populous nations of 
rats and mice overscampered it; and one or two 
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celesslY directed to the horizon ; but, viewed 
 batever eminence, It revealed nothing but 
a vie hopeless, unbroken blue line. Hoping 
yn cate the notice of some distant vessel 
eh might escape his eyes while <a 
od, he made a white flag with a portion of his 
and fastening it to his almost useless 
fwling-piece, he planted it in the most conspicu- 
: _ poaition he could desery. Sauntering after- 
te along the beach, he had the good fortune 
~ceortake a fine turtle, which he killed by 
ating it on the head ; and this supplied him 
' ), provision for a little time. As the terrors 
“his lonely situation grew upon him, he began 
ear lest the threatening, overhanging roc, 
onder which he had placed his tent, should sud- 
jenly fall and overwhelm him: he therefore re- 
»oved his dwelling to a less alarming position. 
i» was by this time in a very miserable and 
onsolate state of mind: often, afier a long 
jyy’s fruitless search for water and food, return- 
.y home with torn feet and an aching heart, he 
would pray, with one of old, that he might die. 
Ry: he would by no means be accessory to his 
wa death, as, in the constaney of hope, he still 
oked to his signal being seen, and himself 
joivered out of “ that terrible place.” Conceiv- 
iy it singular that he had metas yet with no 
sts upon the island, he searched carefully for 
Hotunarks on the beach and inland, but without 
success; the unbroken surface declared to him, 
wan and again, that he was : lone. The con- 
wats of his water-cask also daily reminded him 
that, unless he shortly succeeded in finding water, 
ihe most terrible fate awaited him. On one of 
his excursions he met with a little purslain, 
which he boiled with the boobies, and thus made 
a tolerably palatable dish for one in his condi- 
tion. The few other herbs which that niggard 
desert afforded, he was afraid to eat, nor were 
they sufficiently inviting to induce him to make 
the attempt. Every day saw him now anxious 
and eare-worn, leave his tent, bucket in hand, 
seeking for water; and every day saw him re- 
urn in the evening almost fainting, and with an 
empty vessel. His supplies of food also grew 
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short; boobies became scarce—turtle were not | 


seen. He then used to boil a little rice in a little 
water, of which he made most of his meals. 
Many, many times, and with a gaze made 
mense by the struggle in his mind between hope 
and despair, were his eyes bent upon the lonely 
waters, but no ship appeared. It was fortunate 
‘at, as yet, his bodily health continued good. 
lhus were his days spent at this time: in the 
morning, the spring of hope poured its assuaging 
waters over his soul, and he set forth fully ex- 
p cting success of some sort; in the evening, 
‘hose waters were cut off, and he beguiled some 
of the tedium of the night by reading until his 
‘yes were weary, and then, as a diversion, he 
would set to mending his clothes. Finding no 
promise of native esculents, he thought to in- 
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crease his stock by planting a few of those he 
had with him. He therefore set some onions 
and peas ina patch of soil near his tent. Find- 
ing a number of nests of sea-fowl, many contain- 
ing eggs, he plundered them, and made his prin- 
cipal food of their contents. He was for some 
time much ata loss for a light at night; at length 
he hit upon the expedient of melting down some 
of the turtles’ fat; and thus, with a saucer for 
his lamp, and a bit of rag for the wick, he had a 
tolerable light, which he used to keep burning 
all night. ‘Thus passed a fortnight of his life in 
this great prison. 

All his search for water had proved unavail- 
ing, and he was under the painful necessity of 
daily diminishing his stock, without the means 
or the prospect of being able to replenish it. He 
explored the island in a new direction, looking 
narrowly into every cranny of the rock, and 
searching every spot covered with a litile fresher 
looking herbage than the rest; but no bubbling 
waters appeared. Bethinking him, then, of his 
fishing-tackle, he repaired to the rocks to try his 
fortune in a fresh direction;,he spent several 
hours in this employment in vain, which was 
somewhat remarkable, as the waters were unusu- 
ally prolific of fish. Meanwhile a sad accident 
had oecurred. Turning homewards, what was 
his surprise to behold a dense volume of smoke 
rising up to the skies in the direction of his tent! 
Deeply alarmed, and dreading the worst, he flew 
with the utmost speed to the spot: he found the 
presage too true; his tent was on fire! Hastily 
snatching up his buckets, he ran to the sea ; and 
thus, by considerable efforts, he was enabled to 
quench the consuming element. It appears that 
the origin of the fire was attributable to his hav- 
ing carelessly left his tinder-box, with some 
lighted tinder in it, upon his quilt. By this 
calamity he lost a shirt, a handkerehief, and a 
part of his quilt; and his Bible was much singed. 
| Yet he felt thankful to God for what he had 
saved. He then knelt down, and earnestly 
intreated God to “ give him the patience of holy 
Job” under his accumulating sufferings. The 
spirit of his journal at this time is one which 
betokens a degree of humble acceptance of his 
| punishment, severe as it was, and of patient sub- 
| mission to the Supreme Will. ‘Thus the month 


| of May passed away—his provisions diminish- 


_ing, his barrel of water failing, his hopes grow- 

ing fainter, and the future full of the gloomiest 
| anticipations, in consequence of the rapidly in- 
creasing heat of the weather. 


(To be continued. | 


EPISTLE OF GEORGE FOX, 
TO FRIENDS IN AMERICA, 


London, the 7th of the 12th month, 1680. 


Dear Frienps,—My love is to you all in the 
‘holy, peaceable ‘Truth; and my desires are, that 
whatsoever ye do may be done in the Name of 
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Jesus, to the glory of God the Father: and all| thanks, who is worthy of al) 
be subject one to another in the fear of the Lord | more. , 


God, so that ye may all come to dwell in the 
love of God, which edifies the body of Christ, 
who is the heavenly man. And let all strifes, 
and divisions, and backbitings, or whisperings, 
or prejudices, cease and be buried ; and so what- 
soever is amiss, or hath been amiss, let it be put 
down by the Truth and Spirit of God, that a 
may be uppermost, which is a strong bond to 
unite your hearts, and minds, and souls to- 
gether, and to the Lord; and be kind and cour- 
teous one towards another, all studying to be 
quiet, and to excel one another in virtue, purity, 
holiness, righteousness, and godliness, in all your 
words, lives, and conversations; so that you may 
all walk as becomes saints and Christians, every 
one esteeming and preferring one another above 
himself in the Truth, in meekness, and lowliness 
of mind and humility: for He that inhabits 
eternity, dwells with the humble heart. And 
therefore do not quench the least motion of God’s 
good Spirit in yourselves, nor in any other ; but 
let truth and goodness be cherished in all; and 
let all harshness, and bitterness, and revilings be 
kept down by the Truth, that in it you may 
bear one another’s weakness and infirmities, and 
so fulfil the law of Christ; keeping down revenge, 
hastiness, or passion; as knowing vengeance is 
the Lord’s, and He will repay it, on every 
one that does wrong, without respect of per- 
sons. 

For, friends, you should be as lights, or as a 
city that cannot be hid; and as the salt of the 
earth, to be a good savour; take heed of losing 
the salt’s savour, either in word or conversation ; 
for if you do, you will come under the foot of 
men, they will trample upon you; therefore be 
careful, fervent, circumspect, and faithful in the 
Truth, and let your moderation, temperance, and 
sobriety appear to all men, shewing forth the 
work of the Lord, and your honesty and justness 
in all your words and dealings between man and 
man ; and owe nothing to any man but love, that 
every one of you may be adorned with a meek 
and quiet spirit, which is with the Lord of great 
price ; and be indued with wisdom from on high, 
which is pure and peaceable, gentle, and easy to 
be entreated, and full of merey and good works; 
let the fruits of this wisdom appear among you 
all, and then you will all be gentle and easily 
entreated one of another. 

And keep in the unity of the Spirit, which is 
the bond of the heavenly peace ; and all walk as 
becomes the glorious, joyful, peaceable Gospel 
of Christ, which is the power of God. And 
therefore, all you who know this glorious Gos- 
pel of peace, live and walk in it, keeping your 
glorious, heavenly, comfortable fellowship in this 
glorious Gospel of peace, in which enmity can- 
not come; and in this everlasting Gospel, the 
everlasting God, who is over all, from everlast- 
ing to everlasting, will have the praise, glory and 
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THE PREACHER AND THE poppy 


A Methodist preacher many years 
land, was journeying to the village w 
expected to preach, according to thy, 
tine of his duty, and was stopped on his wavs, 
three robbers. One of them seized pf wer 
reins, another presented a pistol, and dem, 
his money, the third was a mere looker on 

The devoted man looked each and «|| of the 
in the face, and with great gravity and series, 
ness said—* Friends, did you pray to God befors 
you left home? Did you ask Him to bless y. 
in your undertakings to-day ?”” 

The question startled them for the momew 
Recovering themselves, one said, “ We haye no 
time to answer such questions, we want vour 
money. 

“Tama poor preacher of the gospel,” was 
the reply; “but what little money [ have sh) 
be given to you.” : 

A few shillings was all he had to give. 

“ Have you not a watch?” 

« Yes,” 

“ Well, then, give it to us.”’ 

In taking his watch from his pocket his sadq) 
bags were displayed. 

“ What have you here?” was the question 
again. 

«“] cannot say I have nothing in them but re- 
ligious books, because I have a pair of shoes an 
a change of linen also.” 

«We must have them.” 

The pious preacher dismounted. ‘The saddi 
bags were taken possession of, and no further 
demand made. Instantly the preacher began 
unbutton his great coat, and to throw it off his 
shoulders, at the same time asking, “ will you 
have my great coat?” 

“No,” was the reply; “ you are a generous 
man, and we will not take it.” 

He then addressed them as follows—* I have 
given you every thing you asked for ; and would 
have given you more than you asked for; I have 
one favour to ask of you.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“That you kneel down and allow me to prsy 
to Almighty God in your behalf ; to ask him t 
turn your hearts, and put you upon better ways. 

« T'll have nothing to do with the man’s things, 
said the ringleader of them. 

“ Nor I neither,” said another of them. “ Here 
take your watch; take your money, take your 
saddlebags; if we have anything to do with yo 
the judgments of God will overtake us.” 

So each article was returned. That, howev'r. 
did not satisfy the pious teacher. He wrt 
prayer upon them. He knelt down; one o! the 
robbers knelt with him ; one prayed, the othe" 
wept, confessed his sin, said it was the first time 
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er . his life that he had done such a thing, and it 
| yould be the last. How far he kept his word is 
sown only to Him to whom the darkness and 
he light are equally alike; to Him whose eye- 

ids wry the children of men.—Christian Rep. 


For Friends Review. 
LOVED AND LOST. 


Another loved one’s lost to Earth, 
Another gained in Heaven,— 

Her light was more like morning’s star, 
Than the pensive star of even. 


m Ere life’s ascending sun had drunk 
‘. The dewy tints of day, 
. Like the lark that upward soars and sings, 


Her spirit passed away. 


Ah! who shall tell the loss of those 
Who knew thy constant love,— 

Or who can know the joy of those 
That welcomed thee above! 


One moment, and thy pale lips leave 
Their last, their parting kiss ; 

The next, a changeless world is thine, 
And joy too deep for this. 


The weary wave, at evening sighs 
On Ocean’s lonely strand, 

But joyous in the blush of morn 
Thy billow sought the land. 


There was no gloom around thy grave ;— 
The blissful shore in sight, 

Thy spirit, like a crested wave, 
Wore Mercy’s robe of white. 


And oft, perchance, as spirits see, 
We yet may look on thine; 

And in the love Death cannot quench 
Hold intercourse divine. 


0 no! thou art not lost to Earth, 
Though thou art gained to Heaven,— 
To all who miss thy human love 
An angel’s love is given! E. B. 


8th month, 1845. 





For Friends’ Review. 
LINES TO A YOUNG FEMALE FRIEND. 


Beware of the Idols of silver and gold, 

The things which thou lovest to wear and behold ; 
Remember Ananias, who kept back a part, 

And yield to thy Maker the whole of thy heart. 


Beware of the Idols of silver and gold, 

The things which destroyed many naticns of old, 
And watchful, establish a wall of defence 

Against the insidious allurements of sense. 


Beware of the Idols of silver and gold, 

And consent not thy peace for such baubles be sold; 
Surrender to him who is jealous, and stands 

At the door of the heart, and its empire demands. 


Beware of the Idols of silver and gold, 

Which by gradual approaches the affections enfold; 
But in thy adornment more beautiful shine, 

Aud the spirit of quiet and meekness be thine. 


Beware of the Idols of silver and gold, 

Which all are but drops when their value is told; 
But the Pearl of great price, let it be thy endeavour 
To obtain and in beauty possess it for ever. 
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CHRIST OUR LIGHT. 


Polar star of life’s dark sea! 
All unknowing how to steer, 
Saviour I would look to thee, 
O’er the watery waste appear ; 
Let no cloud obscure thy light, 
Shine encouragingly bright. 


O’er the rolling billows shine, 
Faith to thee her eye will turn ; 

Though the stormy night be mine, 
If my beacon I discern, 

If my guiding star appear, 

I shall quickly lose my fear. 


Though the foaming billows rise 

I shall scarce their threatening see, 
If I turn me to the skies, 

If I fix my gaze on thee. 
Guiding star! still give thy light, 
Lead me through the stormy night. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Concress.—The resolutions on the subject of 
French republicanism passed the Senate on the 
6th. An amendment was offered by J. P. Hale, 
specially congratulating the French people on their 
decree for the abolition of Slavery in their colonies. 
This was lost—yeas 1, nays 28—a large number 
having declined voting. A similar amendment 
was offered to the House resolutions. and gave rise 
to a warm debate ; but on the 10th the Senate reso- 
lutions were called up in the House and adopted— 
174 to 2. 

Evrope.—By the arrival of the steamers Wash- 
ington and Hibernia at New York, the former on 
the 7th and the latter on the 9th inst., dates from 
Liverpool to the 25th ult. have been received. The 
intelligence is of the utmost importance, showing 
the universal spread of the revolutionary spirit, the 
downfall of despotism throughout Western Europe, 
and the general triumph of the people in their 
struggles for reform and constitutional liberty. An 
immense meeting was held in Dublin on the 20th, 
at which an address to the French people was 
agreed upon, and also a petition to the Queen of 
England for the repeal of the Irish union, The 

overnment expected an outbreak at this time, and 
ad made military preparations accordingly, but no 
disturbance occurred. Next day several of the 
popular leaders were arrested for sedition, in 
openly advocating an immediate appeal to arms 
inst England, and the establishment of an Irish 
Republic. Great excitement was caused in Dublin 
by the arrest. Trade and manufactures continue 
much depressed. Very great financial difficulties 
prevail in France, and numerous failures have 
taken place in Paris and Havre. A revolution took 
place in Vienna on the 13th. Prince Metternich 
was obliged to fly, and the Emperor yielded to the 
demand of his people for a constitution. The 
ople of Hungary demanded a separate ministry 
for anette, and the Austrian Emperor had granted 
it. The greatest enthusiasm prevailed in Austria, 
and the Emperor was very popular. It appears, 
however, that the people of Lombardy put no faith 
in his promises, and a revolt had taken place at 
Milan. The Viceroy had fled, and at the last ac- 
counts it was supposed the people had triumphed 
over the soldiery. Commotions had taken place 
in Prussia, and the King had made concessions to 
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the people, which were received with the greatest | of the course, arrangements wil! be 
enthusiasm. Saxony, Hanover, Bavaria, and almost | they will be enabled to devote themeoi,...’. 
the entire family of German principalities and | branches as they may select. Styden. 
states, have entered upon the career of cieomn, A | the school unprepared to join one of sho 
Congress isto be held at Dresden, to determine | classes, will be carefully grounded in the oi, 
upon the question of a more complete confederation | studies, under the immediate direction 
of the German powers, and also to decide upon | cipal. 
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measures of constitutional reform. The general! The diligent perusal of the Holy Sey; 
revolutionizing of Europe puts an end to the fear | be pursued by all the students. =~ : 
of a combination of despotisms to crush republican- As the object of this school is to afford ay , 


ism in France. Poland is now the point of most | tion to the youth of our religious Society, eo... 
interest and apprehension. One account is that a| with its principles, the Principal and Teac, 
Republic has already been proclaimed at Cracow ; | expected to have this important concery m, 
but whether this be true or not, a rising is most con- | view, and by example and precept enc 
fidently expected. The Pope has proclaimed a con- | scholars to plainness in dress and address. y, 
stitution, in compliance with the demands of his deavour to instil into their minds a love and oxo, 
eople. The College of Cardinals, chosen by the | for our doctrines and testimonies. The 
\ are required to dress consistently with the 
city of our profession. It is particularly yey... 
| that every article of dress be marked in full with 
} 


ope, isto be constituted a Senate, and two delibe- 
rative councils for the formation of the laws are to be 
established. called the High Council, and the Coun- 
cil of Deputies. ‘The High Council, it would appear, | student’s name. ‘The students are to wear has 

is to draw up projects of laws, and to give its advice | not caps. 

on State questions. The Council of Deputies isto be | | There are two terms in the year: the Win»: 
elective ; a property qualification being required in | Term of six months, commencing on the Se 
the electors, unless they belong to certain classes, as | Fourth day in the Tenth montb, and the Summ; 
members of the colleges, titular professors of the | Term of four months, commencing on the Second 
universities, and others having the electoral fran- | fourth day in the Fifth month. Examinations y 
chise by virtue of their profession or office. The | take place at the close of each term. Two vaca. 
profession of the Popish religion is necessary as a} tions of four weeks each occur, one in the Spring 
qualification for the exercise of civil and political | the other in the Autumn; during which tim 
rights. students are expected to make all the necessary a 
rangements for the ensuing term, as no student » 
be permitted to be temporarily absent, during its 
HAVERFORD SCHOOL.* continuance, unless on account of the sickness 


It is proposed to open this School on Fourth-day, | himself or a near relative, or for other urgent rea. 
the 10th of Fifih month next, for the admission of |5°8- . nal? : 
the sons of Friends, and of others professing with | < Applications for admission en be made | . 
them, who desire their children to be educated in | 5C¢fe!ary of the Board of Managers. he resu 
conformity with the principles of our religious So- his application will be communicated to the a 
ciety. cant, and persons thus notified of their admis: 
The following friends will constitute the Officers | "! be considered responsible for the am . 
of the Institution : charged for Board and ‘Tuition for that term. Pe 
rents intending to remove their sons trom the Schoo! 
at the close of the Winter term, will be required to 
give notice of such intention to the Principal, on 
| before the first of the Third month; and if at the 
close of the Summer Term, on or before the first oi 
the Eighth month; and in case of failure to giv 
such notice, their places will be considered as es- 
gaged for the term next ensuing, and payment be 
The Managers believe that the arrangements | required accordingly. 
which have been made, will enable them to carry The price for Board and Tuition is $200 per ar- 
out, in accordance with the original design of the | num, payable as follows, viz: $60 at the openinz 
Institution, a thorough and liberal course of instruc- | and $60 at the middle of the Winter Term, aud **0 
tion, with constant reference to moral training, and | at the opening of the Summer Term. 


eirr 








Linptey Murray Moors, Principal, and Teacher 
of English Literature. 

Huca D. Vari, Teacher of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy. | 

Joserpn W. Atprieu, Teacher of the Latin and | 
Greek Languages and Ancient Literature. 

Exvizanetu B. Hopkins, Matron. 


the promotion of an attachment to the Christian By direction of the Managers, 
principles of the Society of Friends. The full CuarRes YARNALL. 
course will, as heretofore, require a period of four Secretary 
years, and will include the Latin and Greek Lan- | No. 39 High Street, Phila 


guages, Ancient and Modern Literature, History, | 
Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, Logic, Rhetoric, | 
the evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion, | 
Chemistry, and several branches of Natural History. | BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS IN AMERICS 
Those students who shall have completed the full 
course of study, will be entitled to become candie | 
dates for the Diploma. For the accommoation of 
others who may not desire to pursue all the studies | 





The annual meeting of the Bible Associati' 
Friends in America, will be held in the commit 
room, Arch street meeting house, on Seven! 
evening, the 15th instant, at 8 o’clock. 

Friends of both sexes who fee] an interest in Ye 

* This notice, which was published in the 23d num- | subject are particularly invited to attend. ae 
ber, is inserted anew at the request of some of the | Cuar.es E tis, Secretary. 
managers. | Philada., Fourth month, 1848. 





